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politicians are always zealous to attract attention to them-
selves; the most skilful succeed. The provincial is often
more impressive than the national stage because it is in
nearer view. Fishermen in the coastal villages of Nova
Scotia or farmers in the Kootenay valley of British Columbia
look upon Parliament in Ottawa as something very remote.
Its discussions do not always appear related intimately
to their lives. It is inhibited by the geographic magnitude
and heterogenous nature of the state, and its task in some
respects is rendered more difficult than that of the British
Parliament by the diffuse and sprawling quality of the
democracy. It too like Westminster receives in the metro-
politan press the fierce light of publicity, but in the more
local and regional press it commonly obtains scant attention
except when its debates pertain to regional affairs or when
some nation-shaking issue is involved. Among the French
of Quebec it is always under the veiled suspicion of being
ruled by the prejudices and interests of the English-speaking
electorate. Thus the regionalism and dualism underlying
Canadian life hamper Parliament in becoming that uniform
focus of national thought which is the peculiar asset of the
British Parliament. More rarely than in England is the
public restless to have it meet in order to debate some issue
disturbing an anxious community. It is deemed a less
indispensible forum of discussion than its overseas parent,
It is not the same centre of political illumination. Less
often does the arousing of public opinion force the Govern-
ment to modify policies, for the prompt marshalling of a
truly national opinion in Parliament is much more difficult.
In organization and parliamentary practice there are
also notable distinctions, illustrated especially in the speaker-
ship and in the character and achievements of committees.
In Canada the speaker is less divorced from the entangle-
ments of party. At the beginning of a Parliament he is
proposed by the prime minister, whose proposal is seconded
by another minister. Unlike his British counterpart, who
may retain office during successive Parliaments and is not
necessarily affected by a change of ministry, he sits merely
for the duration of a Parliament. In general elections